THE QUEEN OF THE RUBIES. 


There was once in the city of Meydoon, in Rajpootana, a 
king — the ruler. He governed the country justly, and by his 
wife, Baidee, the Ranee, an only son was born unto him, and 
was named Ahmed. The young prince was very precious to 
his parents; but in the midst of his glory the king died, and in 
his last moments committed his wife and child to the care of 
his wuzeer — Ashim. 


“Watch over the young prince, Ashim,” said the dying King; 
“oerfect his education, and be to him what you have been to 


”) 


me. 


“On my hand and eyes be it,” replied the wuzeer; “but oh, 
my lord! where is your signet? Without that, who will 
believe me?” 


“The Ranee has it; go to her,” said the King, and expired. 


Now Ashim was a wise man and a crafty, so when he had 
firmly gathered the reins of power into his hands, he cast 
aside the Ranee and the young prince, and expelled them 
from the palace. The Ranee took her son, and, accompanied 
by a faithful black slave, went to reside in an obscure quarter 
of the town. Now the vizier having obtained the substance 
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of his ambition, one would have thought that he would not 
have troubled himself much about a mere shadow, a symbol 
of power, the signet of the late King; but it was not so, for 
night and day he had no rest for the thought of this signet, 
and after greatly importuning the Ranee upon the subject, 
he at last caused her house and person to be searched, in 
the hope of discovering its place of concealment: but no; 
search high or low, no ring was forthcoming; for the Ranee, 
knowing well the value of the ring, had prevailed upon her 
husband to intrust it to her, and having made a cut in the 
flesh of the slave Munbodh, had placed the signet there; the 
flesh had now grown over it, and there was no fear of its 
being discovered: still, seeing the unquiet state of the vizier’s 
mind, and the daily searchings and troublings, she feared 
more and more, knowing that she was watched, and that 
the life of the young prince was not safe. 


One day, as the slave Munbodh was standing in the Ranee’s 
gateway, he saw a procession of white-robed men, with 
scarlet turbans, approaching, marshalled by an old and grey- 
headed servitor of respectable appearance; each man 
carried a tray, and as they drew nearer, Munbodh became 
aware that the trays were filled with most savoury viands. 


“| see,” said he, “sweetmeats, and silvered too; some rich 
man is doubtless dead; the second tray of-yes, kabobs, with 
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just the delicate shreddings of red pepper to which | am so 
partial; truly the cook was a worthy man, a man of taste, and 
a notable acquaintance. Koorma, too, as | live, and dressed 
with cocoa-nut. | must follow this assemblage, for the 
discussing of these good things is a matter of moment.” 


Thus soliloguised Munbodh, gazing wistfully at the tray- 
bearers; what, however, was his astonishment to see the 
majordomo-like individual who headed the procession stop 
before him with the salutation of “Salam Aleikaum, Peace be 
with you.” 


“To which Munbodh wonderingly replied, “Aleikaum salam. 
May your bounties increase; and in what way can | serve 
you?” 


“Oh, Jemudar,” replied the grey-beard, “my master sends a 
respectful salutation to Her Highness the Ranee; (may Allah 
prosper her), and he begs the acceptance of these trays as 
an offering on his daughter’s marriage.” 


Having said thus much, at a sign from him, the tray-bearers 
passed forward into the arched gateway before the 
astonished Munbodh; each tray was placed deftly on the 
low benches under the verandah in the little courtyard, and 
the white-robed train, filing noiselessly out one by one, with 
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an “Allah protect you from the Khan samah,” were all 
disappearing in the direction whence they had come, before 
Munbodh had recovered from his state of coma. 


Then he muttered to himself, “God is great. Ah, | must run 
after this worthy Khansamah, and inquire the name of this 
dispenser of good things. Yet stay, there was young Prince 
Ahmed in the courtyard just now, and it would not do to let 
him disturb the beauty of those trays before the Kanoum 
had refreshed her eyes therewith,” and he cried to himself, 
rubbing the palms of his hands together, “Wah! wah! surely 
this is wonderful.” 


Now the trays gave forth a fragrant steam which drew 
Munbodh as with a chain of sweetness, cracking each joint 
of his fingers as he went, until he stood before the viands. 


“Allah! what magnificence. Hoseinee kabobs! | always did 
hunger after them. ’Tis but a little dish, after all, and the 
Banee is generous to her slave; it would come to me by-and- 
by to a certainty, — what harm?” 


Thus muttering to himself, he sat down and speedily became 
absorbed in the discussion of the savoury sticks of meat, 
finishing with a draught from a pitcher of pomegranate 
sherbet, which had accompanied the trays; then, rising up 
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well pleased, he washed his hands, stroked his stomach, 
and, arranging the folds of his turban, bethought himself 
that a fragrant chillum of tobacco would act well as a 
digestive; but somehow today the tobacco had not its usual 
soothing properties, 


“Arey! arey!” groaned he; “this is the servant of 
disobedience. Ah! ill-fated kabob, that could allure me from 
the path of duty. Ah! kabob of iniquity, to what abominable 
torments dost thou subject me; now here, now there. 
Infernal pain, wilt thou then seize my whole body?” 


And he squatted on the ground, rolling himself backwards 
and forwards, until his agony being insupportable, he yelled 
and bellowed, so that the whole house was alarmed, and he 
was Carried in to the Banee. There, in the intervals of the 
paroxysms of pain which racked his whole frame, he 
confessed his fault, and recounted everything that had 
occurred. In half an hour he was dead. Then the Banee saw 
that this had been a trap laid by the vizier to destroy the 
prince, herself, and the whole household, and she knew that 
they were no longer safe in the city; so she closed the house 
and dismissed the servants, and with her own hands laid out 
the body of poor Munbodh, taking care with one dean 
incision to cut out the signet of her late husband: this she 
secreted in her robe. Then, when night closed in, and all 
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were wrapped in slumber, she took the young prince by the 
hand, and alone and together they went forth through the 
lonely streets of the silent day. On they wandered, far, far 
away, and when morning dawned, they had entered into the 
great desert that bordered the country far away. 


For two days and two nights they travelled, until the prince 
was well-nigh spent with fatigue, and his mother, who was 
an elderly woman, and had probably never been out of the 
harem in her life, was almost exhausted. Weary and travel- 
worn, they came suddenly upon a mighty sheet of water, 
where, under the scanty shade of a date-palm, the Banee lay 
down, and, utterly exhausted, she recited the confession of 
faith, gave her son his father’s signet, and, commending him 
to the hands of the All Merciful, she expired. Prince Ahmed 
was quite overwhelmed by the great and unexpected train 
of disasters which had befallen him during the last two days, 
and this final blow almost overpowered him, so that he sat 
beside the body with his face covered with his garment all 
that day and night. Next morning he smoothed the features 
of his dead mother, and, reciting the prayer for the dead, he 
buried her in the sand at the foot of the palm-tree. 
Afterwards, he went to the water’s brink, and, having 
performed his ablutions, went through the morning prayer. 
As he arose, he noticed, lying in the sand by the river’s brink, 
a wondrously large and lustrous red stone, which blazed in 
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the morning sunlight with crimson and purple radiance. 
Taking it up, he saw that it was a ruby, a stone of priceless 
value, meet for a king’s ransom. Farther along the shore he 
lighted upon another, and again another — the whole bank 
was strewed with them.’ Then Prince Ahmed put his finger in 
his mouth, and he thought — 


"Surely, now, it is but to fill the end of my turban with these 
precious stones, and | am rich for life; but then how of my 
mother’s wish — that | should win back my father’s kingdom 
from the vizier Mahmoud.” And he took out the king’s 
signet, and putting it on his finger, walked thoughtfully on, 
turning it round and round. Presently, as he paced along the 
water’s edge, he came to a vast “buryup” tree; it was a 
perfect grove in itself, this tree; an army might have 
encamped beneath it; so Ahmed sat himself down and 
rested in the shade, thinking of the rubies, and how they 
came there. He thought to himself, surely this water is 
wondrous, for it extends as far as the eye can see, and yet it 
is not the ocean, for it is sweet water. Then, leaning back 
against a root of the tree, he saw above him, built on the 
outspreading boughs, a rough platform of sticks, on which, 
also, he fancied he could see something moving. This roused 
his curiosity; so he rose, and, climbing up, found that this 
platform was a monstrous nest, with three young unfledged 
birds in it; but such birds! They were in size, as winged 
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elephants. When the nestlings saw Ahmed, they did not 
seem at all frightened, but said, in very good Hindustanee, 
“Toom hara durkar kia hai?” that is, “What do you want?” 


Then Ahmed knew that these must be the young of the 
wonderful simoorg; for but to one bird on the earth has 
Allah granted the power of human speech. So he fed the 
young birds with some sweetmeats which he had with him, 
and even while he was doing this the smallest of the three 
cried, 


“The nest-father is coming!” 


And straightway the prince made haste and hid himself, for 
he feared the coming of the monstrous bird. Presently there 
came a noise as of the wings of myriads of wild fowl, and the 
simoorg overshadowed the tree with his wings, descending 
to his young ones with a scream as harsh as that of the 
magical fire carriage of the Feringhees. 


“What has been here?” he cried; “Il saw something in the 
distance that seemed like the shape of one of those cursed 
sons of Adam.” 


But the young ones lifted up their voices in favour of Ahmed, 
so that the monster bird became appeased, and smoothed 
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down his angry ruffled plumage, and lie called to Ahmed to 
come forth. So the Prince came with many protestations, 
and besought protection. 


“What is your desire?” said the simoorg. 

And Ahmed gave answer — 

“If your servant may speak, he desires to cross this mighty 
water, and find out whence come the rubies which deck its 
shores.” 

At this the bird laughed, and said, 

“Oh, young man, yonder is the country of the Jins and 
Afrites; assuredly, you would not escape with your life if you 
went there — ask something else.” 

But the Prince remained silent, saying to himself, 

“That or nothing.” 

So he sat down disconsolate at the foot of the tree, and the 
simoorg busied himself with his young ones above. Presently 


there came a noise as of a rushing mighty wind, and lo! the 
female bird, with outspread wings, came sailing to her nest, 
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and she turned the male out, and nestled with her young 
ones. 


When she heard the story of the Prince, 


and how he had fed her callow young ones, she angrily 
turned upon her mate, and cried — 


“How of thy pride, oh mighty one? Give him only one of your 
wing-feathers, and you know he will be invisible. What 
cursed Jin can meddle with him then?” 


Thus it came about that Ahmed attained to his desire. So the 
male simoorg said to him, 


“Shut your eyes, and stuff well your nose and ears with 
cotton, otherwise the rushing of the air will steal away your 
life.” 


And Ahmed did as he was told. 


Then the simoorg took him gently in his talons, and flew 
across the water so rapidly that the Prince’s head began to 
whirl and grow giddy, until, in a short time, they reached the 
earth again. And the simoorg quickly (for he was anxious 
about his wife and children) plucked a feather, which Ahmed 
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put in his cap, and so went his way. 


Now the country in which the Prince journeyed was lovely 
and pleasant to the eye, and, as he went on, he saw, 
reclining on a turfy hillock, a beautiful dark-eyed maiden, 
fastened by a light chain to a stake in the ground. She was 
dressed in a flowing robe of white, open at the neck, round 
which was a bright scarlet ring. Now, as the Prince stood 
there in wonder he saw a large dark blue pillar of cloud 
coming down one of the forest glades, and concealed 
himself, for very fear, forgetting that he was invisible. When 
the maiden saw the cloud, she started up in terror; but there 
came a voice, saying words that Ahmed could not 
understand; and straightway the maiden became fixed as a 
stone, with her large dark eyes wide open, staring glassily. 


The cloud came on and enveloped her in | its folds, and then 
ina moment melted away, and standing beside the maiden, 
Ahmed saw a being fearful to behold: swarthy and dark, 
with long black wings, and pointed ears; his body covered 
with long living hairs like twining worms, while fire flashed 
from his eyes. 


He stood by the body of the maiden, which was stretched on 
the ground headless, and in the Afrite’s hand was the head, 
the eyes fixed, and staring in horror; in his other hand was a 
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dark brown stone, glittering with yellow sparks, and he 
touched with it the damsel’s lips, and spoke; and his 
language could be understood by the Prince, for it was that 
of his own country. Said the Afrite, — 


“How long shall | be king of the Jins?” 


And the head answered him, — “Until the parrot in the 
golden cage tells the secret.” 


At this the monster laughed, and the trees shook. Then he 
asked, — 


“How is it with Mateemat?” 
And the damsel answered, — 
“He is in the desert, sorrowful, under the palm-tree.” 


At this again the demon shook with laughter; and Ahmed 
looked and saw that all the blood of the maiden was 
dropping into a brazen dish which was on the ground, and 
the Afrite took the dish, and he put his fingers into the 
blood, and lifted them up, sprinkling the drops back into the 
dish, and the globules fell back congealed and petrified. 
Then the demon called in a loud voice, ordering that the 
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carbuncles should be taken and offered to the sacred river, 
whereupon a pearly grey pillar, with violet light streaks, 
came floating forward, and enveloped the dish, so that the 
Prince saw it no more; but in his own heart he thought, 
“These, then, are the precious stones of the mighty water,” 
and when he looked he saw nothing but the turf bank, and 
the dark-eyed maiden seated. Then Prince Anmed came 
near, and spoke to the maiden, but she paid no attention to 
him; he touched her shoulder, but she sat quite still, with 
her head bent down, moaning and rocking herself to and 
fro. 


Then Ahmed was greatly troubled in his mind, and he began 
to think to himself, 


“What of this parrot in the golden cage? Ah!” thought he; “if 
this sweet maiden would only speak.” 


And he was almost minded to take the feather out of his 
cap, but he feared lest the genii might see him; so once 
again he addressed her, telling who he was and how he 
wished to help her, but she paid no more heed to his words 
than to the wind. Then he bethought himself of Mateemat. 


“Yes, perhaps he may know something — in the desert: 
what desert? | will go and find Mateemat; perhaps he can 
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help me against this foul Afrite, and bring succour to this 
innocent damsel.” 


Then stooping down, the Prince pressed his lips to her 
forehead; but she moved not; and as he went away into the 
forest he saw her still sitting in the same position; so he 
went on very sorrowfully. 


Now the Prince wandered aimlessly on, and towards 
nightfall he arrived at the border of the forest. There he 
found that all verdure ended, and before him, as far as the 
eye could see, lay a vast plain, bare and treeless. 


“This, perchance,” thought he, “is the desert where 
Mateemat is.” 


As it was too dark to see, however, he laid himself down 
under a tree to sleep. 


At the first blink of dawn he rose and walked out into the 
plain, straining his eyes forward, and as the morning light 
grew stronger, he saw, far in the distance, a solitary palm. 
Then his heart leapt within him for joy, for surely, he 
thought, here | shall find Mateemat. Girding himself tightly, 
and having taken a long drink at a small forest spring hard 
by, he steadily set his face towards the palm. As he 
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approached he saw that a pure, clear light like a star was 
burning at its foot, like a lamp. Going nearer he saw a 
beautiful young man, chained to the tree; and on his 
forehead played a tongue of silvery flame. Round the tree 
swept pillars of cloud, and, as ho gazed, the night fell. 
Quietly he walked on: he saw that Mateemat was writing 
strange characters in the sand: and it grew darker. It was a 
wonderful sight. The Prince turned the matter over in his 
mind, and thought, 


“How Shall | ask about the parrot in the golden cage?” 


Then he looked again at Mateemat, pondering, and saw that 
the characters in the sand, which the genii had traced with 
his finger, were luminous, and the Prince read: 


The night is fall of darkness, My thoughts are full of strife; 
Therefore | long for daylight, For the sunlight is my life. 


When he had read this, Anmed sat down to wait for the 
dawn. As the morning sun fell upon him, he rose, and 
became aware that the eyes of Mateemat were fastened on 
him; then he feared exceedingly. And the genii spoke, — 
“What mortal is here?” 


And Ahmed straightway fell on his face, and made 
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obeisance, nothing doubting that his invisibility was gone, 
and crying his 


“Tobah! tobah!” he besought forgiveness, and told his story. 
Then Mateemat said, — 


“For twenty-four hours you have neglected to give thanks to 
the Almighty; therefore is the virtue of the simoorg’s feather 
now waning, and | saw your shadow thrown on the sand in 
the beams of the morning sun; therefore, if you would not 
be destroyed by the Jins who watch round this place, hasten 
quickly and repair your omission.” 


So the Prince straightway performed his ablutions with sand, 
and having recited the Kulina, gave thanks. Having 
completed his devotions, he assured himself that the feather 
was securely fastened in its place, and then besought 
Mateemat to tell him how to find the parrot in the golden 
cage, for that his whole being longed to succour the 
beautiful damsel whom he had seen in the forest. 


“It is a merciful task,” replied Mateemat; “although who this 
maiden may be | know not. One thing, however, you must 
promise, and that is, that if you succeed, you will not forget 
that | also am fettered here by the power of Jahvorka, the 
Jin whom you saw with the damsel in the forest.” 
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So the Prince swore to him to do all that he should require 
for him; whereupon Mateemat called to an oriole who had 
made her nest in the date palm-tree, and asked, — 


“How of the parrot in the golden cage?” In reply, the bird 

arched its wings over its head, and chirruped and lirripped 
lustily, but Ahmed could understand nothing, for he knew 
not the language of birds. 


“The parrot is In the forest of Thritee,” said Mateemat; “in a 
well many furlongs deep. Over the cage is a layer of deadly 
serpents, and over the serpents a layer of water, and over 
the water a layer of fire. You will know the well by the 
column of smoke hanging over it, which can be seen many 
miles off.” 


So saying, the genii gave to Ahmed a small copper gong, 
curiously wrought and set with emeralds, and told him that 
if he were in any deadly peril, and wanted help, he must lay 
himself on his back on the ground with the gong over him, 
and strike three blows thereon. After this Mateemat would 
say no more, but again began to write in the sand, and to all 
Ahmed’s solicitations only replied by a sign that he should 
depart; so with many obeisances the Prince took his leave. 


Returning towards the forest, he did not go in the direction 
which he had come the night before, but took a more 
southerly course, for, said he, | did not see any smoke before 
in that part of the forest, or | should have noticed it. So he 
travelled until night fell, and reaching the border of the 
forest once again, he climbed a tree to get what sleep he 
could, for he was afraid to sleep on the ground among the 
dark overhanging trees. When it became light jji the 
morning, he climbed higher up, until reached the topmost 
bough, which swayed or bent with his weight: looking 
around, far the distance, he saw over the tops of the trees a 
dark cloud as of smoke, rising up. On seeing this he was 
joyful, thinking that “This perhaps is the smoke that the genii 
told me of. | only hope it will not turn out to be some 
extraordinary large Jin; however, it won’t much matter if it 
is, for he will not be able to see me.” 


So saying, he put his hand to his turban to adjust it, and feel 
that the simoorg’s feather was in its place, but it was no 
longer there; it had fallen out probably when he mounted 
the tree on the night before, but though he searched 
everywhere, not a sign of the feather could he discover. 
Now Ahmed was greatly disheartened at this, but still he 
was not going to give up his object, so he repeated the 
confession of frith, and directed his steps towards the 
quarter where he had seen the smoke rising. On and on he 
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walked through the thick trees, until at last he heard the 
roaring and crackling of a great fire. 


“This, then,” thought he, “is the place; but what to do next | 
cannot tell.” 


And as he stood there thinking, the rushing and roaring of 
the flames grew louder and nearer, and he saw that a great 
fire was spreading and running out, as it were, into two 
wings on each side of him. Then he became alarmed, and 
tried to retrace his steps: but, fast as he went, the mighty 
fire crept along faster, and the smoke and sparks began to 
come so thickly that the Prince, growing dizzy and 
bewildered, tripped and fell full-length upon the ground. As 
he fell, the little gong, which he had suspended from his 
neck by some twisted grass, striking against a stone, gave 
out a pleasant mellow note, a sound which spoke of most 
welcome assistance to poor Ahmed, and called to his mind 
the words of Mateemat; so quickly turning upon his back, he 
called upon the name of Allah, and struck three blows upon 
the gong. On came the fire, crackling and roaring with fury 
to obtain its victim, but under his head Ahmed heard 
another sound, as of creeping myriads; the earth beneath 
him seemed growing soft like mire, and he felt that he was 
settling down into it. Myriads of small white insects with 
sallow heads were working beneath him — they were the 
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white ants! Down he sank, lower and lower. Ah! how the fire 
cracked the great trees in anger over his head, but by this 
time he was twenty feet down, and safe. After recovering 
somewhat from the first shock of his novel position, Ahmed 
looked round as well as he could on his narrow bed, and on 
the whole was not at all sure that he would not have 
preferred taking his chance above to being buried alive 
below. Above him the walls of the shaft down which he had 
come were alive and swimming with i white ants. The Prince 
found this work decidedly unpleasant; besides, the dust and 
ashes from above kept falling into his eyes, and making him 
sneeze, which, as everybody knows, is a most unlucky thing. 
Well, there was the gong; but then its effects were very 
doubtful, and it would not be at all surprising if its sound 
should be taken as a signal that he wished to sink quicker; 
but anything, he thought, would be better than |; this. 
However, just as he was going to strike . he fancied that 
there was some diminution in the crawling mass beneath 
him, and so he held his hand. The long and almost 
perpendicular . shaft, at the bottom of which he lay, some 
thirty feet deep, looked very gloomy, and Ahmed felt a cold 
shudder run through him, for he fancied that the little bit of 
blue sky | which was visible at the top had grown smaller. 
Yes, decidedly the creeping had stopped, and all the ants 
were hastening up the sides of the shaft, and disappearing 
one by one into the round holes or ant-galleries that could 
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be seen all round. Ahmed waited and waited, looking for 
what would happen, when suddenly he thought he heard a 
tiny murmuring from one of the ant-galleries which was 
rather larger than the rest, and suddenly from the earth, on 
each side of the entrance, sprang forth two small lamp-like 
flames. Out swarmed a host of small scarlet beetles, who 
took up their position to the right and left of the hole; then 
came twenty-four white spiders; they were transparent, and 
Ahmed could see the life liquid running through their bodies. 


These spiders pulled and hauled at a rope made of their own 
threads, until at last a small car of copper and emerald, 
shaped like half an egg came into view, and in this sat a 
personage, a thing which Ahmed at once determined in his 
own mind must be the king of the white ants, and so he was. 
This creature had a long yellow-ringed body like a worm, 
which looked like dead baby-flesh; he had no legs, but this 
writhing naked body was crowned with a human head, very 
small and very wizened; but a head it was, and out of the 
top of it came what Ahmed thought was its crown — it was 
shaped like a silver lily. Anmed hastened to offer his 
salutations; at the same time begging that His Highness 
would excuse his rudeness in not rising, but that the fact 
was, he was afraid to move for fear of the sides of the shaft 
falling in. 
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The king nodded his head, and the twenty-four spiders 
immediately attached twenty-four threads to the small 
copper car, and let it 1 down, until it came about a foot 
above Ahmed’s face. Then the wizened little face peered at 
Ahmed over the side of the car, and the silver lily nodded 
and shook, as a mighty voice, like iron striking iron, 
demanded in deep tones, — “What did Mateemat require of 
his friend, and why had the young man come hither?” And 
Ahmed answered, — 


“Oh, my lord, | seek the parrot in the golden cage.” 


Then rolled forth the thunderous voice in words that the 
Prince did not understand, but it was apparently ah order, 
for all the millions of white ants with which the walls were 
studded, depressed, and then elevated their antennae, and 
Ahmed involuntarily translated this movement audibly to 
himself, — 


“To hear is to obey.” 


Swift ran the twenty-four white spiders, up rolled His 
Majesty’s hemispherical car, and the silver lily nodded an 
adieu to the Prince, as the wizened little face disappeared 
into the crevice from whence it had issued. Blow trumpets! 
advance the oriflamme! and the little army of red beetles 
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march statetily off, bringing up the rear! and at the same 
time Ahmed became aware that he was once more , off 
upon his travels, sliding head first into a hole in the side of 
the shaft. Darkness fell upon him, and a deadly fear, as he 
was impelled along upon a million of small legs which 
crawled beneath him. On, on, in the cold dreary darkness, 
no sound but the crackling rustle of myriads of insects, like a 
hundred pin-points beating upon ivory. The Prince lay afraid 
to move, hand and foot bound with fear, till a hollow roaring 
sound, dull and muffled at first, but coming nearer and 
nearer, told him that he was nearing the pillar of fire. 
Suddenly the movement stopped, and slightly turning his 
head, looking through a deft in a large mass of rock before 
him, Ahmed gazed once more into an open space, small and 
confined, a mere rock chamber, but still a space that 
gladdened his heart. 


There, before him, on a pedestal of adamant, veined with 
beryl, was the glittering golden cage, and within sat the bird, 
the object of all his perils and troubles. Many-coloured and 
beautiful was the bird, as it sat pluming itself and nibbling 
daintily at its food in the crystal trough by its side — curious 
and glancing was its eye in expression — a mixture of the 
monkey and the owl, at once grave and malicious. up and 
down, hither and thither it looked, eyeing wistfully the thin 
white columns of the ants as they poured out of the crevice, 
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and advanced on to the cage from all sides. Meantime 
Ahmed watched in silence, thinking, “What will they do?” 


And the ants by thousands, by myriads, by millions, 
swarmed up the cage, and through the wires, covering the 
parrot. At first the bird only pecked at them pettishly, but as 
they increased in number, their bites became insupportable, 
so that the parrot screamed loudly, and fell from its perch, 
and its screams were like sharp needles piercing the ear. At 
the noise of this screaming, came two Jins, — vast, hairy, 
and terrible, — and they went to the cage, cajoling the 
parrot, asking, — 


Why this noise, oh! greenness of beauty? Beautiful art thou, 
O parrot, even of the colour of fresh-split emeralds.” 


Then, seeing the white ante, they stopped, saying, “what 
mischief is this?” and kneeling down, breathed fire upon the 
ante. Then the slender white columns were scorched, and 
rolled back by their devouring breath; but still the cage 
remained full, and they dared not breathe thereon for fear 
of harming the bird. Again came forth fresh swarms of the 
tiny white insects, and again and again were they withered 
and scorched by the fiery breathings of the genii; but still the 
ante came on like a never-ceasing torrent, and the bird in its 
agony screamed still more discordantly; so the genii were 
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abashed, and put their fingers in their mouths wondering. At 
last one Baid to the other, — 


“Of a truth there is mischief in this. Go you and call the 
master.” 


So one went, but soon returned, saying, — “I went, but 
found him sleeping above, beneath the sacred pupal tree; 
and | dared not disturb him, for his wrath is terrible.” 


Then the parrot, like to die, screaming, said, — “Kan meir 
puttur, kan meir puttur.” 


Immediately the ants ceased from biting, and commenced to 
retreat; seeing which, Ahmed said to himself, — 


“What is this? Can this be the secret? 

Kan meir puttur,’ — in his ear the stone. 

What is this secret?” 

Suddenly he bethought him of the dark brown stone with 
the yellow sparkles, with which the Jin Jahvpka had touched 


the lips of the lovely damsel in the forest glade, and it 
seemed to him almost as if the daylight had shone upon 
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him, so great was his joy. 


“That, then, is pie secret of his power, and he carries it in hi 
ear; oh! lovely parrot!” Again they moved on through the 
long dark tunnel, which his indefatigable little allies drove 
forward, and Ahmed wished with all his heart that all this 
underground business were over. As he lay there, impelled 
along so slowly that he almost forgot that he was moving, 
his thoughts went forward to what he would do when he 
became possessed of this wonderful stone, this talisman of 
power and supremacy. What would he do? Well, first he 
would free that lovely princess (she could not be less than a 
princess, as she was so beautiful), and marry her; then the 
good Mateemat, to whom he owed his success, would be 
reinstated as ruler of the Junis; and then, having laden 
himself with rubies, he would return to the city of his 
fathers, dispossess the usurper, and reign happily ever after. 
Dispossess the usurper; yes, very good! but how? Why, 
thought he, the rubies will be an admirable introduction to 
the royal favour, and | am certain to be asked where | got 
them, and shall then reply that they come from Paradise; on 
this most surely the King, who will be anxious to possess 
himself of my beautiful wife, will propose that | should make 
another trip thither, and to this | shall assent, stipulating 
that the court shall fast and pray four days for my safe 
return, for during the fast my wife will be safe. Then the King 
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will have a large heap of wool, wood, and other 
combustibles piled round me in the big square, and all the 
court will give me messages and injunctions to their 
departed ancestors. Just before the fire is lit, | shall assume 
my feather of invisibility (for the simoorg will surely give me 
another on my return), and walk forth unseen to my house; 
the genii will procure me the old family seals of the different 
people, the King included, who have given me messages to 
the departed ones, and | will then write sealed and authentic 
replies to all, telling them that Paradise is such a delightful 
place that they cannot do better than come there under my 
guidance. On the fourth day | shall present myself before the 
King, and deliver all the answers to the letters; the King and 
all his ministers will enter the fire with me, and while | shall 
be conveyed away by the genii, they will be consumed, and | 
will then produce my father’s signet, and take possession of 
the throne. 


As Ahmed thus soliloquised, he saw that the ants had driven 
a small tunnel up into the earth right over his face, and that 
down this circular opening streamed the partially-obscured 
daylight. Also, over the hole he saw what looked like a great 
pointed hairy ear. He gazed wondering, and even as he 
gazed, down upon him from the ear fell a brown glittering 
stone. As it touched his breast, strength returned to 
Ahmed’s limbs, courage to his heart; he clutched it in his 
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hands, and rising, fastened safely in the folds of his sash the 
talisman which promised victory over the Jins. Boldly he 
strove to climb up the narrow shaft, and as he came out 
once more into the light of day, Jahvorka, with his long- 
pointed ear still in the position whence the stone had fallen, 
took no heed. Then Ahmed knew his power, and gazing 
round, beheld at the foot of a tree the princess wrapt in 
slumber, as when his eyes had first dwelt in ecstasy on her 
beauty. He drew near timidly, and covered her hand with 
kisses, but sleep held the princess fast. He raised the 
helpless form in his |; arms, and began to give way to 
despair. At this moment some hard substance pressed! 
against his arm. The talisman! He snatched it from his sash, 
and placed it against the half-parted lips. Allah kerim! The 
dark eyes were open, wondering at the face of Anmed as he 
bent over her. 


“Adorable princess! the power of the accursed black angels 
which had thrown its spell over you is at an end; rise, that 
we may fly together from this place of desolation.” 


And the princess, with a look of terror towards the prostrate 
Jin, clung to the side of Ahmed, who plunged boldly into the 
forest. 


A beautiful oriole, whose plumage gleamed like living gems, 
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seemed to invite the pair onward through the winding 
glades, now by glancing joyously backwards and forwards 
before them, now by calling from a more distant tree, and, 
with the precious talisman in his hand, Ahmed followed in 
faith. Ere long the mighty trees and tortuous alleys melted 
as it were from their path, and the oriole settled in the single 
palm-free, under which sat Mateemat still chained. The star 
on the forehead of the genii grew larger and brighter as 
Ahmed and the princess drew near him, saying, — 


“Genii, the power of Jahvorka is gone; the maiden stands 
beside me. How shall | redeem my vow?” 


“Touch these fetters with the stone, Ahmed.” 


And at the touch the chain dissolved, and Mateemat stood 
free; but at the same moment darkness fell upon the eyelids 
of Ahmed, and he became unconscious. 


When light again broke upon him, the Prince started up to 
find himself under the date palm which shadowed the grave 
of his mother, and he thought, “Allah! what dreams!” but as 
he rose, at a little distance lay the princess in a calm sleep, 
beautiful as the morning. This was no dream, and scattered 
round her lay numberless rubies — large, blushing in the 
morning sun. 
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The talisman of Jahvorka had vanished. 


To mortals it was but as any pebble of the desert. But the 
rubies were wealth, and the signet on his finger was power, 
and the usurping wuzeer fell before it, and the people of 
Meydoon were happy under the wise rule of Ahmed and the 
Queen of the Rubies. 


Newell Herbert. 


Once a Week, Feb. 17, 1866. 


